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HRISTIANITY is inaugurated with an out- the deepest and most permanent of moral ties. God 
vo { burst of singing. And in all the classical forms in the highest and the lowly earth have found a 
‘ith of its expression one finds that it is set to noble and community of experience in the great act of God’s 
a joyous music. Paul can hardly complete an argu- self giving. Peace is to come to all men who take 
oll. ment without turning it into rapturous song. You pleasure in goodness. (Men of good will says the 
ger can judge of the health of the Christian religion in Greek; hominibus bonae voluntatis is the Latin 
=e ) any period by the number and the quality of its phrase.) The divine friendliness is not a matter of 
ves. songs. In times of psychopathic melancholy the gregarious sentimentality. No peace can ever be 
so songs disappear or lose their creative energy. offered in reality to men who are not men of good 
‘on- Back of these facts lies something very deep and will. No singing gladness can be truly offered to 
ted. very important in the nature of religion itself. Its men who are not willing to make the purpose of 
intellectual basis must be firm and sure. But the God their own. But the earth becomes lofty when 
4 intellectual energies must kindle a fire in the emo- it accepts the divine will. Moral harmony is the 
tions before they can do their full work in the world. basis even here of beatific rapture. 
. Emotion without a deep rejation to the intelligence The social implications of all this are manifold. 
1 turns to fanaticism. Intelligence never consummated The proclamation to the shepherds is of the most 
" in rich and glowing emotion becomes a hard and bar- profound significance. The heavenly vision comes 
e ren scholasticism. And this is true because the very in the midst of lowly human toil. It comes to men 
e moment that religion is related to life in noble fash- without social eminence or political distinction. Or 
s, ion there is a surge of that emotion which changes rather it gives the utmost distinction to lowly life 
© knowledge into power. In the Psalms you find the and goodly toil. But it also makes plain the way 
Old Testament singing. And the songs always come to the only possible social integration which shall 
. at just the point where great convictions become liv- be true and permanent. When men are one in the 
ss ing experience. Of course there are beliefs which singing gladness, which in actual good will accepts 
. will lead to the destruction of all the instruments of the purpose of God, then the new society is in very 
- music. But it is precisely the quality of the religion of process of being made. There is no permanent 
1s the Old Testament that it does not abolish song. It social unity possible on a merely secular basis. There 
ut creates song. And this singing quality comes to a is no richness of social integration to be found 
Ip climax of triumphant expression in the New Testa- in mechanical and uninspired organization. With- 
ment. out the divine reference and without the creative 
she It is in the light of all this that we must contem- gladness which is always ready to burst into song 
” plate the angels’ song in the book of Luke. God is any society is sure to fall apart. 
wi to touch life in intimate appropriation of its ex- An enormous part of the power of the Christian 
‘3 perience in all the glory of the incarnation. And religion consists in its power to generate joy in 
37 this is made the theme of heavenly music. That human beings. And the particular quality of this 
God is to come into human life is good tidings of joy lies in the fact that it is morally sound. There 
great joy. The rescue of men is to be achieved is all the difference in the world between joy about 
— through the infinite nearness of God who makes a Savior and joy without a Savior. The angels 
their very life his own. Salvation from the very sang of a joy which was based upon moral trans- 
beginning is the source of song. It is as wide and formation. Most of the cynicism of the world is 
we Of hospitable as the heart of God. The great joy is the aftermath of the counterfeit joys. Saint Francis 
na “ offered to all of the people. The angels sing in spoke with a certain commanding authority to the 
| Seal. order that in quite a new fashion men may be taught men and women of the thirteenth century because 














to sing. Heaven and earth are to be connected by 
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that sophisticated age was all too well acquainted 








with pleasures which turned to distaste upon the 
tongue. But the little brother of Assisi had caught 
the very quality of the rapture which inspired the 
angels’ song. He so changed the very feeling of 
Europe that angels with shining faces carved in 
stone stood where gargoyles had once leered upon 
the passing multitude. 

The contemporary world needs almost more than 
it needs anything else this moral joy which is the 
gift of the Christian religion when it is allowed 
rightly to speak to men. There is a sort of sadic 
joy in the hard and ugly analysis of Wasteland. 
But no one is sent singing to a difficult task by 


photographic portraiture of the slime which some- 
times moves its heavy way through the depths of 
the subconscious. It may almost be said that the 
people who have never heard the angels’ song are 
doomed to frustration and to all the disintegrating 
dullness which settles upon a joyless world. 

Christmas brings each year a reminder of that 
creative joy which changes human night with a 
light like that of a glorious sunrise. And it reminds 
the sober thinker whose chariot wheels move heavily 
that even the most correct thinking is impotent 
unless it has learned how to sing. 

—Lynn Harotp Houcu. 


The Spiritual Situation of Japanese Students 


ROWLAND HARKER 


N order to understand the present spiritual situa- 
tion of Japanese students today it is necessary 

to know something of the general situation in Japan 
with regard to economic, political and cultural 
affairs. The college and university students of to- 
day were in middle or high school during the war. 
At this formative period in their lives they were 
surrounded by a militaristic nationalism that per- 
mitted no opposition—in an educational system that 
was carefully planned to keep them from thinking. 
Other totalitarian countries had their philosophies 
and something of an intellectual basis for their 
theories. Japan had only dogmatic statements about 
the divinity of the Emperor and of the nation’s 
mission. With no other elements to balance the 
program of the state, the youth of the nation fitted 
in with the militarists’ plans without questioning 
what was going on. 

When the war ended, over night students and 
all the other people saw the things they had been 
giving their whole lives to crumble to dust and 
ashes. Japan had gone down in utter defeat. The 
bubble of mythology and blind nationalism had 
suddenly burst. The psychological effect was tre- 
mendous. Many of the youth were almost out of 
their minds for a time. 

But people soon became accustomed to the new 
state of affairs and the struggle for personal ex- 
istence became the great reality. Even before the 
end of the war living conditions had become very 
difficult. With the stimulus of the war effort gone, 
the obtaining of enough food for life took nearly 
everyone’s complete attention. For a few weeks 
the cities had no rations at all. Schools had to let 
out weeks early because all the energy of the stu- 
dents and teachers had to be used in the search 
for food. 


It must be constantly remembered when consider- 
ing the thought life of Japanese students that their 
knowledge of the rest of the world has been very, 
very limited. They had been taught that American 
democracy was only another name for aggressive, 
white imperialism, and they had been given the 
worst possible caricature of the American people. 

With the end of the war came the American 
Occupation. While unfortunate incidents did occur 
in personal contacts between Japanese people and 
American soldiers, things went far more smoothly 
than any could have hoped for. Then at the psy- 
chological moment, when people were desperate 
for food, the Americans released large quantities 
of supplies. When I arrived back in Japan in the 
summer of 1946 I think that enthusiasm for Ameri- 
can democracy on the part of all kinds of Japanese, 
including the students, was at an all-time high. 

But this was not a deeply founded enthusiasm. 
Once before the war, in order to find out what 
Japanese students were thinking, I assigned to some 
of my classes as the subject for a composition the 
theme, “The Best Way I Can Serve My Country 
Now.” Nearly all the papers came back with senti- 
ments something like this: “We must study hard 
and we must be prepared to give our lives in the 
defense of our country.” There was almost no 
independent thought in the papers I received. In 
the fall of 1946 I assigned the same subject to 
students in the same school and at the same age 
level. This time the compositions ran something 
like this: “Our country must have democracy. De- 
mocracy has made America great. I will give my 
life to bring democracy to Japan.” Here was a 
genuine enthusiasm for democracy, but it was 
strangely like the enthusiasm for nationalism be- 
fore. It was not the result of independent thinking. 
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It was the popular fad for the moment, but it was 
not the thing that could be expected to lead to a 
sound democratic spirit. 

Since that time two and a half years ago inter- 
esting developments have been taking place. First 
of all, there has been a chance to get to know 
America better. Newspapers, books and magazines, 
the radio and movies have been carrying a wealth 
of information (more or less true) about every 
aspect of the American way of live. Japan has 
been gradually recovering economically and Ameri- 
can assistance and leadership have had no small 
part in this. The scaling down of reparation de- 
mands under the pressure of American leadership 
has helped to make the Japanese feel that America 
is a friend. The chaos in China and a continuing 
deep fear of Russia that goes back many years help 
to keep Japan open toward America. And anyone 
who is aware of the economic situation at all can 
see that Japan is absolutely dependent on interna- 
tional trade and that this will have to be largely with 
the United States for the foreseeable future. 

The majority of students today are still looking 
to the kind of democracy seen in America and Eng- 
land as the thing that will solve Japan’s problems 
and bring the kind of life that they want. But there 
are other important currents of thought among 
students and others that must be noted. That there 
is a widespread interest in communism among stu- 
dents today cannot be questioned, and that many 
students have been fully converted to communism 
and are active members of the Communist Party is 
also sure. This is not the first time that commu- 
nism has been popular among students in Japan. 
In the twenties communism was apparently making 
great headway there. Student strikes and other 
disorders were then common. It seemed as though 
communism were getting a real foothold. But 
when the government really put on pressure to de- 
stroy this communist thought, it apparently dis- 
appeared. But a significant modicum remained. 

At the end of the war all political prisoners were 
ordered released and all those who had been put in 
prison for communist ideas were free once more 
to carry on their activities. Professors who had 
been dismissed because of their radical views were 
ordered reinstated. The press which had been 
closed to communist publications became wide open. 
The Communist Party came back into being and 
began public activities on a large scale. In nearly 
every school there were teachers who had quietly 
held to their leftist view all through the nationalist 
period. Thus in many places there were agencies 
for influencing the student mind in the direction 
of dialectic materialism. 

Besides the inherent attractiveness that there may 
be in communist ideas, there were other important 
factors that helped spread interest in communism 
among students. The most obvious of these has 


been the economic straits of so many students. 
Caught in the steady spiral of inflation, students 
have found it harder and harder to hold body and 
soul together while carrying on their school work. 
Their extremely difficult economic situation has 
set the stage for interest in a change of economic 
system. Likewise, the economic situation of the 
whole country has made many who are not them- 
selves suffering want something different for their 
nation. Japan’s poverty has made many feel that 
the American style of capitalism could not possibly 
succeed among Japanese. 

Besides these economic factors there are others 
which have influenced students in the direction of 
communism. At the beginning of a military occu- 
pation the good as well as the evil can be seen and 
these two tend to balance each other. As time 
passes evils and hardships that have nothing to do 
with the occupation come to be thought of as some- 
how the responsibility of those in power. Because 
of these factors, it seems to be the almost inevitable 
fate of an occupation to arouse resentment and dis- 
like if it continues for a long time. And because 
there seems to be only one real alternative in the 
world to the American way, every bit of antago- 
nism toward America pushes the Japanese in the 
direction of Russia or communism. 

There is the matter of personal relationships be- 
tween Japanese and individuals in the Occupation. 
Every time a woman is insulted, or a man is hit, 
or an American shows his sense of racial superi- 
ority the cause of democracy suffers. Every time 
people hear of high officials having Japanese mis- 
tresses or when people compare the American stand- 
ard of living with their own, there is the temptation 
to be resentful. Students are especially sensitive 
in these matters. 

Then too some students take the American movies 
seriously. They think that Hollywood’s productions 
show the real America and they don’t want it. They 
feel that Japan needs a philosophy that deals more 
realistically with economic problems and other hu- 
man affairs. 

Again, the recent statement reported in the papers 
as having been made by some highly placed official 
that America would not undertake to defend Japan 
in the event she were attacked by Russia has not 
helped matters. Some who have not been interested 
in communism as such now must consider whether 
it is not expedient to be at least neutral if there is 
the possibility that Russia may take over here in 
the next few years. While statements are now 
being made for the record that America would 
defend Japan, enough has already been said about 
the European front coming first in the event of war 
to shake the faith of some Japanese in American 
help. It is fair to say that there is an uneasiness 
about this matter in the mind of nearly every think- 
ing Japanese. 
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Moreover, it must be remembered that in the past 
Japanese economy has never been democratic. There 
have always been large numbers of people barely 
able to keep alive and the general standard of living 
has been low. The government in the past has been 
in the hands of a small minority who have done 


very little to help the common man. In recent 
months the cabinet headed by the socialist Katayama 
failed to push aggressive reforms. The cabinet 
headed by the supposed liberal Ashida seems to 
have been full of corruption. And now a conserva- 
tive party is in power. Those who are desperate 
for social change and reform seem to find only the 
Communist Party actively working for real change. 

Thus, it must be said that no seriously thinking 
student can escape a consideration of communism, 
and those who are driven by their own economic 
difficulties or by their concern for the welfare of 
others are deeply considering whether communism 
is what they are looking for or not. And a number 
are deciding that it is what they want and are join- 
ing the Communist Party. 

But it must be said at the same time that students 
are far from all becoming communist. There is no 
doubt that the large majority are deeply impressed 
by what democracy has to offer and are seriously 
trying to find out what democracy really is. At 
this point the educational programs outlined by the 
Occupation forces and the educational work that 
has been done through the press and over the radio 
have been effective. Moreover, an intimate knowl- 
edge of what is going on inside Russia gained from 
returning prisoners of war, and the fact that several 
hundred thousand prisoners of war are still kept 
in Siberia help to keep people reminded of what 
communism really is. 

The unfortunate thing is that students as a whole 
have very little chance of being exposed to the kind 
of spiritual influences on which democracy is 
founded. The old religions of Japan are practically 
dead as far as any influence on the thinking of stu- 
dents is concerned. With the disestablishment of 
Shinto, the shrines are almost completely deserted. 

3uddhist temples can be said to have had practically 

no influence on the thought life of students for 
many years. On the other hand, in the time since 
the war there has been tremendous interest in Chris- 
tianity. Certainly the fact that America is at least 
nominally Christian and that America fills such a 
large part of the horizon of Japanese thinking today 
has had much to do with the consideration given 
to Christianity. With the defeat, the Japanese have 
felt that their old way of life was quite wrong. 
They have wanted a new faith to give themselves 
to. Christianity has seemed somehow to be linked 
with democracy, and since many have wanted de- 
mocracy for the reason outlined above, they have 
come hopefully to study it. 

But while there has been much interest in learn- 


ing about Christianity, the numbers who have come 
through to a Christian faith and active participation 
in church life have been small. And many who 
have accepted baptism and church membership have 
lapsed into inactivity. Why has this been true? A 
student the other day said that he had entered a 
Christian school hoping to find real friends and a 
better kind of life through association with the 
Christian students of that school, but after a few 
months in the school he had come to feel that to 
join the Christian group would mean that he would 
have to settle down for the rest of his life to a very 
narrow, dull sort of existence. He felt that the 
Christian students were uninteresting and uninter- 
ested in the world that was 2!1 about them. He felt 
that he could be of more actual service to the world 
and lead a more interesting life outside the Chris- 
tian group. 

If this had been just the isolated statement of 
one student, it would not have meant so much, but 
it seemed to me to put concretely an impression 
that I had been gathering over a period of years. 
The Christian group of Japan, instead of going 
out to deal with the problems of the world in 
Christian ways, has been deciding whether Barth 
or Bruner or somebody else had the right theology. 
Because much of the Christianity has been theoreti- 
cal and pious, where the real need was for great 
Christian living, it has often failed to win people 
of broad sympathies and interests. Therefore, so 
many students who are idealistic in their approach 
to life and who would be Christians if an adequate 
program were offered to them stay outside the 
Christian group. They want more than a strict set 
of morals and a theoretical theology. 

A word must be said about what has happened 
to the nationalism that was so powerful during the 
war. The absolute defeat of Japan has destroyed 
this completely. And with this the position of the 
Emperor has changed entirely in the minds of stu- 
dents and other Japanese. He is generally liked as 
a person and people are loyal in a sentimental way, 
but many students do not mind saying that they 
think the emperor system might just as well be 
done away with. Even a sense of ordinary patri- 
otism has been largely destroyed. The fact that 
the Americans are taking responsibility for the 
country tends to make individuals feel that they 
have no responsibility. 

A recent article about the spiritual situation in 
Germany spoke of the large number of students 
there who are nihilists. Real nihilism involves a 
familiarity with the different philosophies of life 
and a positive rejection of them all. This kind of 
nihilism hardly exists in Japan. But there is a kind 
of practical nihilism that is rather common. Many 
students are so busy making a living along with 
their studies that they have little time for thinking 
about the future. 
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It will appear from all this that Japanese students 
are not as mature or sophisticated as their Western 
counterparts. They have known only one big idea. 
Now that idea is gone and they feel as though they 
had been set loose in a world that is new and inter- 
esting. They have ambition and hope and the per- 
haps naive outlook that life should be good and 
satisfying. These students are wide open for a 
really big idea if they can have a chance at it. 


Science and the 
Party Line 


ROBERT E. FITCH 


SURVEY of the current debate between Hux- 

ley and Lysenko concerning the problem of 
heredity provides the occasion for some wry reflec- 
tions on the attitude toward science in a democracy 
and in a totalitarian country. The gist of the matter 
seems to be this: 


In Soviet Russia the party line of the intelli- 
gentsia is political. In the United States the party 
line of the intelligentsia is scientific. In either na- 
tion if the party line at one moment says “Yes” to 
to a certain proposition, the people believe the affir- 
mation. And, if a moment later the party line says 
“No” to the same proposition, the people believe 
the negation. Whether the dialectic happens to be 
political or scientific is a secondary affair. In any 
case it issues in frequent contradiction of itself; 
and the test of the true faith is the willingness to 
abrogate all the canons of rational judgment, and 
humbly to declare, “Credo quia absurdum; credo 
quia impossibile est !”” 

In the United States, for instance, if science tells 
us to eat spinach for the sake of our health, we eat 
it and believe. If a decade or so later science tells 
us that spinach is not all that it was cracked up to 
be, then we hastily abstain from eating it, and also 
believe. At one moment we affirm that spinach is 
most rich in calories, or in vitamins, or in life-giving 
ozone (or in whatever happens to be the latest unit 
of dietetic or of hygienic efficiency) ; and at another 
moment we affirm that spinach is largely waste 
matter, without significant nutritive power, and, as 
in a classic cartoon in The New Yorker, we say 
“The hell with it!’ But whatever may be the vicis- 
situdes of our confidence in spinach, there is no 
wavering in our faith in the science which is able, 
in a short compass of time, to pronounce both for 
and against spinach. 

In Russia, perhaps, they order things better. For 
there it is the political party line that controls the 
dictum of science. We may assume, consequently, 
that, if for reasons of economic policy it is found 
desirable to encourage the Russians to consume vast 
quantities of spinach, the natural scientists will 
make haste to prove that spinach is peculiarly suited 
to fortify the Russian stomach and the Russian soul. 


But if, later on, for reasons of political expediency, 
it is found profitable to export vast quantities of 
spinach to capitalist countries, then science will cer- 
tainly prove that spinach is an inferior diet for 
Soviet man or woman, and that it is a low-grade 


weed fit only for ingestion into bloated bourgeois 
bellies. 


It is an interesting question whether a devotion 
to the party line of science or a devotion to the 
party line of politics gives one an opportunity to 
embrace the greater number of contradictions. Per- 
sonally I am inclined to think that the American 
way is infinitely richer than the Russian in its tex- 
ture of irrationality. One could multiply endless 
examples of opposing instructions in the realms of 
dietetics and of personal hygiene: to stay plump, or 
to turn slender ; to exercise, or to rest; to bring up 
babies on a rigid schedule, or to let them function 
as they will; to eat as you please, or to follow a 
regimen. More significant examples can be found 
in a scientific psychology, which repudiates all value 
judgments at one moment, and then surreptitiously 
sneaks them back in at the next moment. Or in 
our philosophers of a scientific morality, who for 
the past two decades were generally ethical rela- 
tivists, but who in recent years, with the help of 
the same scientific method, have recovered the moral 
law. But the most notorious instances lie in the 
realm of scientific theology. Those persons who 
will believe in religion only as much as is allowed 
by the science of the day were in the eighteenth 
century atheists or deists; were in the nineteenth 
century agnostics; in the first half of the twentieth 
century were encouraged to believe in God, but to 
have doubts about the immortality of the soul; and 
will perhaps in the second half of the twentieth 
century be told that now they can have their souls 
back again but must do without a God for 2 while. 
Whether in affairs of diet, or of politics, or of busi- 
ness, or of religion, or of morality—no matter how 
dizzy the dialectic from thesis to antithesis with 
never a synthesis in sight—if it is scientific we 
know it must be true. 

There is a sense, of course, in which both the 
Russian and the American make an idolatry out of 
science. Only, in Russia it is a primitive fetishism, 
while in the United States it is high religion. The 
Russian is still an uncompromising utilitarian in 
doctrine. Rather than offer inane supplications to 
his idol, he is more likely to beat it in order to make 
it behave as he wishes. He sees to it that his idol 
is kept well under control and continues to serve 
the higher interests of the tribe. In the United 
States, however, we approach our idol with Chris- 
tian humility and in a noble spirit of self-abnega- 
tion, and we make our profession of faith: “Though 
he slay me—though he slay my reason, my morals, 
my religion—yet will I trust him!” 

To be sure, if we were interested in developing 
an apologetic of idolatry, I think a fairly decent 
case could be made out in favor of the American 
as against the Russian variety. For the political 
dialectic of Marxism is simply an instrument of 
power and of exploitation, true only to the interests 
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of those in authority who wield it, but not true 
even to itself. But the dialectic of science, we may 
believe, makes some kind of progress toward an 
objective truth independent of predatory human 
desires, and can be enormously fruitful, in a de- 
mocracy, in the comfort, security, and well-being 
of all men. Yet when we make an idol out of 
science even in a democracy, we are in perilous 
preparation for the communist form of idolatry 
also; for we should remember that the political 
party line of Marxism itself is alleged to be “scien- 
tific,” and that the worship of one false idol simply 
makes it easier to receive another. 

In the last analysis we shall be reminded by 
modern theologians that theology is a dialectic as 
well as politics and science, and that the Christian 
faith contains more ultimate contradictions than 
either the communist faith or the scientific faith. 
If so, then I suppose that our immediate task is to 
erect a hierarchy of contradictions. While we may 
view with benevolent disinterestedness the contra- 
dictions that inhere in one level of inquiry or of 
activity, we shall have to rule that a set of contra- 
dictions of a lower order may not come into contra- 
diction with a set of contradictions of a higher order. 
This sort of thing would make life quite exciting 
in a way, although I am disposed to think that it 
would also make it somewhat more complicated 
than was intended by the Creator. But whatever 
our formal theology—whether we move “beyond 
contradiction” by reason or by faith or by a blend 
of the two—we should be quite clear in our minds 
whether we yield final authority to the dicta of 
natural science or of politics, or to the revelation 
of the Christian religion. 


Communications 


Dear Sir: 

I agree with Dr. Van Dusen that our State De- 
partment’s policy regarding China has been char- 
acterized by “uncertainty, indecision and vacillation,” 
and I would like to add another adjective! The word 
I have for it is “immoral.” But I do not agree with 
Dr. Van Dusen that “there is little which we should 
do, or can do, with respect to China at the present 


moment.” 
x * * 


The recent White Paper alibis this “uncertain, in- 
decisive, vacillating” and immoral policy and writes 
China off, holding a post-mortem before the patient 
is dead. What most Americans do not know is that 
the White Paper thus fulfills one plank in the 1949 
China program of the American Communist Party: 
ie. “to end aid to Nationalist China.” 


* * * 
Leaving the military problems to military men, 


there are some other things that Christian friends 
of China can do: 1) Protest recognition of the com- 


munist regime to the President and Secretary of 
State. 2) Write letters to editors reminding them 
that ‘as goes China, so goes Asia.” 3) Pray that 
Christian people will not compromise in this matter 
of “adjusting to the new regime.” Let missionaries 
stay as long as they can witness for Christ ; but God 
grant that neither they, nor Christians at home, will 
compromise with atheistic, anti-Christian commu- 
nism. Both Mao Tze-tung and Chou En-Lai have 
said that one must avow atheism to join the Chinese 
Communist Party. 


The current theory is that expressed by Dr. Van 
Dusen: China is lost; let’s save the rest of Asia. 
China is not finished, but even if it were as com- 
pletely overrun as Manchuria by the Japanese, or 
Norway, Denmark and the Low Countries by the 
Nazis, freedom must be restored in order to save 
Asia. Save China, and Asia is saved. I submit, in 
disagreement with Dr. Van Dusen at this point, that 
Korea and Japan cannot be safeguarded if all China 
goes communist. Nor can you give “unequivocal as- 
surance to the peoples of Asia that we are prepared 
to support their resistance to communist ingression 
and intrigue” after we have betrayed and deserted 
China. They will not believe us. 


A statesmanlike Secretary of State, John Hay, 
once said: “As goes China, so goes the world.” The 
communist leaders call China “the key on the inter- 
national front.” President Rhee of Korea says we 
cannot let communism destroy China, “no states- 
man would tolerate it, for it is suicidal in policy, 
and immoral in principle.” 


Leonia, New Jersey Geraldine Fitch 





Christian News-Letter Re-appears as 
The Frontier 


There will be wide interest in the announcement 
that the Christian News-Letter, which ceased publica- 
tion recently after doing invaluable service for the 
British Churches and the World Church through the 
last ten years, is to re-appear in January 1950. 


The re-issue will take the form of a monthly maga- 
zine to be called The Frontier, and its work will con- 
tinue to be directly related to that of the Christian 
Frontier Council. Its editors will be Dr. Alec Vidler 
and Mr. Philip Mairet. Dr. Vidler is Canon of Wind- 
sor, editor of Theology, and the author of a number 
of widely-influential books. Mr. Mairet edited The 
New English Weekly, and is an original writer of 
great insight on the relation of the Christian faith to 
society and culture. 

A prospectus of The Frontier will shortly be availa- 
ble, and enquiries should be addressed to 21 Essex St., 
Strand, London, W.C.2, England. Its editors request 
the interest and the cooperation of American friends 
of the News-Letter, and are especially anxious to have 
information and contributions from this country. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


Dibelius & Sergius 
Share Service 


On December 11, Evangelical and Russian Orthodox 
groups in Berlin joined for a service at which Bishop 
Otto Dibelius, president of the Council of the Evangeli- 
cal Church in Germany, and Archbishop Sergius, head 
of the Russian Orthodox Church of the Moscow Patri- 
archate in Germany, spoke together for the first time. 

A result of several previous discussions between the 
Evangelical and Russian Orthodox leaders, the cere- 
mony took place in the afternoon of the third Sunday 
in Advent at the Church of St. Matthew in the Steg- 
litz quarter of Berlin. The choirs of the Orthodox 
community in Berlin and of the Kaiser Wilhelm Church 
provided the musical part of the joint service. 

Born in Russia, Archbishop Sergius served as Bishop 
of Prague from 1926 until the war. After remaining 
in Prague during the period of conflict, he was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Vienna and Berlin by the Mos- 
cow Patriarchate—Ecumenical Press Service, Geneva. 


New Labor Body Votes 
To Admit Catholics 


Meeting in full session in London, the new anti-com- 
munistic Free World Labor Conference voted 46 to 8 
to open its ranks to all Roman Catholic trade union 
groups in western Europe. 

The vote represented a victory for American labor 
leaders who worked out a compromise plan after Social- 
ist British, Belgian, Dutch and Swiss national union 
centers had opposed the admission of rival Catholic 
groups. 

The Catholic trade unions were invited to join the 
labor organization on the understanding that within 
the next two years they would “accept and give effect 
to the principle of affiliation to one trade union inter- 
national ”’—the one formed in London. 

This meant, in effect, the eventual severance of ties 
with the International Federation of Catholic Trade 
Unions and its virtual dissolution. 

According to Walter Reuther, leader of the CIO dele- 
gation to the meeting in London, the Conference had 
“done its duty,” and “the next move is up to the Catho- 
lic centers.” 

Mr. Reuther said the point had been made that there 
must be only one democratic labor international. Nei- 
ther he nor other American delegates would speculate 
whether the Catholic centers, representing about 1,000,- 
000 workers, would accept the Conference invitation.— 
Religious News Service. 


Cominform Instructs Party 
Workers to Woo Religionists 


The Communist Information Bureau (Cominform) 
has issued instructions to Communist Party workers to 
draw religious adherents into the fight against “the war 
policy of the Anglo-American imperialistic bloc.” 

Party workers were briefed in three resolutions 
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adopted by the Cominform at a meeting held recently 
in an undisclosed place in Europe. The resolutions, texts 
of which were published, were entitled, “The Defense 
of Peace and the Fight Against the War Makers,” 
“Working Class Unity and the Tasks of the Communist 
and Workers’ Parties,” and “The Yugoslav Communist 
Party in the Power of Spies and Assassins.” 

Special attention, the Cominform resolutions declared, 
must be devoted in the Communist “peace program” 
to the masses of Catholic workers and their organiza- 
tions, “in view of the fact that religious conviction is 
not an obstacle to the unity of the workers, especially 
if this unity is needed to save peace.” 

As interpreted in political circles in Prague, the Com- 
inform’s directive indicates that the Party has realized 
the necessity of making tactical concessions to the up- 
surge of religious strength. 

A sampling of opinion showed a general belief that 
the Cominform has been forced to recognize the rightist 
drift in western Europe during the past two years, 
largely as a result of the influence of Christian demo- 
cratic parties. 

Also, it was generally agreed, the Cominform has 
found a strong, if not vocal support of the Church in 
Czechoslovakia and other countries under communistic 
domination. Furthermore, it was thought, communist 
leaders have found visible evidence that there is a 
world-wide revival of religious sentiment in the present 
confused era. 

One communist source in Prague, when reminded of 
the Party’s theory that religion would die a natural 
death sooner or later, admitted that “there is no sign yet, 
even in the home of communism, that this theory is 
working out.”—Religious News Service. 


Reactions of a German Visitor to Britain 


All of us in Germany have good cause to look for a 
healthy relationship with America, aiming at the best 
for her and thereby achieving our own good. The same 
applies in relation to England. Considering the acute 
difficulties summed up in the single catch-word “dis- 
mantling,” and also the entire policy of the British oc- 
cupation since 1945, talk about a true understanding 
with England is not likely to be popular. All the same 
we need it desperately. For those forces which stand 
in the way of such an understanding are not acting in 
the interests of England, or of Germany, or indeed of 
Europe as a whole. 

Today England is in process of revolution. The ex- 
periment in socialization makes that most clear. The 
changes, however, are affecting far more than just the 
economic life of the country. The life of the old “So- 
ciety,” hitherto the backbone of public life, is not ex- 
actly extinct, but it is certainly no longer what it once 
was. We need not expect violent upheavals, and it 
would be wrong to speak of an explosion of popular 
feeling; but readjustments are taking place, which sig- 
nify an entirely new relationship between the various 
classes of people and also between the different cultural 
levels. 
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the system of rationing makes itself felt far more rigor- 
ously than in Western Germany. We are able to buy 
English chocolate off the ration, while they can hardly 
obtain it with a ration card. These and similar other 
facts can only be understood when we remember that 
the rationing of consumer goods is above all a piece of 
commercial policy. England has tightened her belt in 
order to become more prosperous again, and is doing 
it with success. 

Here we in Germany have something to learn. Ad- 
mittedly millions of us are compelled to economize, but 
the rest are scarcely doing so. It is understandable 
that we try to buy all we can, to our hearts’ content; 
but it is high time to put a stop to all that. A friend 
of mine bought several packets of cigarettes in England. 
The salesgirl remarked reproachfully, “You’re spend- 
ing enough on cigarettes, aren’t you?” That would 
hardly happen in Germany. The English are more pub- 
lic spirited than we are. We ought to learn from them. 
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The question which troubles the conscientious Eng- 
lishman most, as regards German developments, is the 
increase — or decrease — of nationalism. German “na- 
tionalism” as it is understood in England, is taken to 
be deciding in favor of the East, as of course the strong- 
est nationalist notes in Germany resound from the 
mouth of the KPD. ; 

In church circles, too, we find the opinion, as we did 
at the Council of Europe in Strasbourg, that Germany 
must make up her own mind how she stands in rela- 
tion to Europe. There is something sinister about such 
statements in themselves, because they do not tell us 
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in a concrete way what people are expecting of us. But 
do not let us deceive ourselves; there is a grain of 
truth in them. Have we made it sufficiently clear since 
1945, as a nation and as a church, that we know our- 
selves to belong unequivocally to Europe? Does our 
behaviour show plainly that we do not pride ourselves 
today on being either the unifying force, or the over- 
lapping third party, between East and West ?—from 
Christ und Welt, Stuttgart, Germany. 
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